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EMERSON AND WAR 


RatpH WaALpO EMERSON lived through three 
wars. Spokesman of his age, he reflected the 
conflicts of the hour. Our matured democracy 
tested again in a crisis of war can well heed the 
prophet of its infancy. 
ignore tradition, self-satisfied, often truculently, 


Yet we are prone to 


with our assumed role of the pioneer, fumbling 
with destiny, muddling through, when we have 
able guides to steady us during chaotic transi- 
tion. Though each historical crisis is unique, 
there is a recurrence in pattern which enables 
the past to illuminate the present. The back- 
ground, the social environment has altered; the 
direction is constant. 

One of the greatest single obstacles to a full- 
ness of our united war effort is the lack of con- 
viection, the wanting of morale, the preoceupa- 
tion of individuals with selfish concerns rather 
We 
We 
sense it for our nation but deny it to ourselves. 


than with felt sacrifices for a common need. 
lack personal identification with victory. 


A major contributing eause is the apparent 
divergence of stated war aims and daily fact. 
We fight to destroy Fascism and coddle it on the 
way. Emerson wrote 

. . . If the war goes on, it will be impossible to keep 
the combatants from the extreme ground on either 
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SECOND LIEUTENANT, AIR CORPS, 
side. In spite of themselves, one army will stand 
for Slavery pure; the other for Freedom pure.! 


Here lies the key to an understanding of the 
logic of events. A declaration of war does not 
instantaneously remove from our side the strug- 
gle on a national seale which we now seek to 
The 


which disgorged a Hitler in Germany were nas- 


resolve on an international seale. forees 


cent in our own country. They were not de- 
stroyed by the act of war. Rather have they 
scuttled to cover, reappearing in new guises and 
more belligerent tones. They engender pessim- 
ism by their seeming success; yet, always have 
they been most raucous when nearest defeat. 
Hitler was never more insolent than the day 
before his armies collapsed at Stalingrad. As 
we fight to destroy Fascism, we become involved 
in a dynamie process which clarifies the tech- 
nique and meaning not only of Fascism but of 
democracy as well. Emerson understood that, 
as we act, we precipitate inevitable conclusions. 
“The war goes on educating us to a trust in 
the simplicities, and to see the bankruptcy of all 

1 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Vol. 1X, 1861, p. 336, 
of the ‘‘Journals’’ edited by Edward Waldo Emer- 
son and Waldo Emerson Forbes (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1909-1914). Hereinafter referred to as 
‘*Journals.’’ 
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narrow view War can be an edueative ex- 
perience. In its furnace, new shapes are 
formed; old antagonisms tempered. A Cordell 
Hull arises, not to achieve continuing success, 
but to move irresistibly in a new direction. War 
is not a conclusive factor at its inception. It is 


endogenous It has a relentless motion of its 


own Which transforms men. 


The present war [t.e. the Civil War]... has 
eost us how many valuable lives; but it has made 
many lives valuable that were not so before, through 
the start and expansion it has given. It has fired 

id men to an incredible liberality, and young men 
to the last devotion. 

It is this change, almost impereeptible in the 


welter of detail and ofttimes the inefficiency of 


the moment, that escapes the impatient. Each 
wt is a test of our growing democratic con- 
sciousness. The more deeply we are involved, 


the more sharply it is evident that Fascism must 
be destroyed. Democracy, ill-evident, sluggish, 
unthinkingly accepted, permits its own dissolu- 
tion; democracy, clearly seen and died for, is 
incompatible with even a partially Fascist world. 


the War has made many things publie that 
were once too private. A man searches his mind 
for thoughts and finds only the old commonplaces ; 
moment, on the old topie of the 
had not 
made; he seen before. 
Where was a wall is now a door. The point of 


that these gates once opened never 


but at the same 


days, pol distinction he 


itics, he 


makes a 


little inlet not 


discerns a 
interest is here, 
swing back.‘ 
This is the The “gates 
once opened never swing back.” There 
It is incumbent upon men 


theme of progress. 


is no 
return to what was. 
to seize the rushed opening war creates and 
There is no guarantee of demo- 
struggle the 


move forward. 
survival. It is a constant 


which lies in the united hands and 


cratic 
success ol 
hearts of men. “The times are dark, but heroic. 
The times develop the strength they need.’ 
We 
demanded. 
but to the extent that we can mold the outeome 


rise to the oeeasion. Great sacrifices are 


We are not certain of the outcome, 


is the sacrifice justified. 


2‘ Journals,’’ Vol, IX, 1861, p. 330. 

‘ Journals,’’ Vol. X, 1865, p. 105. 

4‘*Journals,’’ Vol. X, 1864, p. 141. 

» Ralph Waldo Emerson, ‘‘The Man of Letters,’’ 
Vol. X, p. 258 of the ‘‘Complete Works,’’ ed. by 
Edward Waldo Emerson (Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin, 1903 Hereinafter referred to as ‘‘ Works.’’ 
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Speaking in the darkest years of the Civil 
War to the graduating class of Dartmouth Col- 


lege, Emerson said: 


Who would not, if it could be made certain that 
the new morning of universal liberty should rise on 
our race by the perishing of one generation,—who 


would not consent to die?® 


These are strong words to men leaving for the 
front, but Emerson knew that blueprints of the 
future are never delivered for leisurely consump- 
tion. They are the outcome of men’s thoughts 
and deeds. We ean say with him, as we stand 
today on the threshold of victory, “There never 
was so great a thought laboring in the breasts 
of men as now.’”? 
Isolationism has in the 
already been dealt a heavy blow. 
be fatal, however, tor its advocates he in wait 


of the 
It may not 


course war 


to seize the moment when world association, 
caught on the reefs of long distrust, begets its 
wake of cynicism. Yet, on the progressive side 
ot the war, can be recorded the general convic- 
tion in the indivisibility of peace, as of war. 
Emerson went one step further, pointing to a 
major problem of the postwar world—the indi- 
visibility of man. Hailing the West India 
emancipation, he said: 

the civility of no race can be perfect whilst 
another race is degraded. It can be a doctrine alike 
of the oldest and of the newest philosophy, that man 
is one, and that you cannot injure any member, 
without a sympathetic injury to all members.8 


Whether it be the Negro within our own borders, 
the hungry millions of the liberated vassal states 
ot Europe, or the long enduring hordes of Asia, 
the lesson is clear. There can be no world of 
peace until all men everywhere are equal. 

As the Axis moves toward final defeat, peace 
feelers will be extended, the enemy seeking to 
take advantage of mutual distrusts to fend off 
obliteration. This will be the next test of our 
ability to meet the situation. After years of 
bloodshed, nostalgia for the prior order reap- 
pears; countries drawn thin by long attrition 
seek a cessation of hostilities at any price. War 
weariness intensifies national prejudices and re- 

8 Ibid. 

7**Leeture on the Times,’’ ‘‘Works,’’ Vol. I, 
p. 286. 

8‘*West India Emancipation,’’ ‘‘Works,’’ Vol. 
XI, p. 145. 
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:wakens thoughts of self-insulation. Emerson 
cautioned, 

But far better that this grinding should go on, 
bad and worse, than we be driven by any impatience 
nto a hasty peace, or any peace restoring the old 
rottenness.9 

The survival of democracy is directly propor- 

nal to the continuing courage of democratic 
nen. Events will propel decisions, but men ean 
postpone for decades a positive result by failure 
to act decisively. The freedom to alter history 
lies within the necessity of the moment, and men 
may suceumb to indifference, worn by their 
efforts. Such was the aftermath of the Civil 
War. Emerson looked on the social pillage with 
hitter disappointment : 

We hoped that in the peace after such a war, a 
great expansion would follow in the mind of the 
country; grand views in every direction,—true free- 
dom in polities, in religion, in social science, in 
thought. But the energy of the nation seems to 
have expended itself in the war, and every interest 
is found as sectional and timorous as before. . . .19 
His despair was overshadowed by his persistent 
faith in the future of democracy, even though 

9 Emerson, from a letter to his brother William 
in 1862, quoted in Perry, Bliss (ed.), ‘‘The Heart 
of Emerson’s Journals’’ (Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin, 1936, p. 289). 

10 <¢ Journals,’’ Vol, X, 1865, p. 116. 
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self-seeking men had sidetracked for the moment 
the march of history. He envisioned the future, 
not possible in a growing 19th-century America 
where individual enterprise was needed to con- 
quer a continent, when he uttered the ery of all 
men who see democracy’s fulfillment as the end 
of man’s inhumanity to man. His words are 
the poetry of 20th-century hope: 


. as long as our civilization is essentially one 
of property, of fences, of exclusiveness, it will be 
mocked by delusions. Our riches will leave us sick; 
there will be bitterness in our laughter, and our 


wine will burn in our mouth. 


And then, that ringing challenge to men of all 
creeds, in every clime, “Only that good profits 
which we can taste with all our doors open and 
which serves all men.”?! 

Amerie¢a has filled out the framework of Emer- 
The outer appearance has changed, 
Tm 
There 


is a continuity of personal and social problems 


son’s day. 
but the basie construction is the same. 


which makes yesterday’s men of vision and 
understanding alive today. Emerson not only 
but the 


course of democratic struggle. 


reflects directs positive, progressive 


He met the needs 
of the hour and grew in the struggle for human 
freedom. We ean do not less. 


11 ¢Napoleon,’’ ‘‘Works,’’ Vol. IV, p. 258. 





THE FIFTH CONFERENCE ON SCI- 
ENCE, PHILOSOPHY, AND RELIG- 
ION, SEPTEMBER 7-11 


SEVERAL hundred edueators, scientists, and re- 
ligious leaders will participate in the fifth Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion to 
be held at Columbia University, September 7 to 
11. Research in the problems of peacemaking 
and maintaining peace will be the principal 
topie of diseussion. In all, 80 papers have been 
scheduled for the nine sessions of the conference, 

Preliminary meetings will be held Thursday, 
September 7, at 8 p.m. The Friday morning 
meeting will convene at 10 a.m. to hear papers 
on the general problem of “Intereommunication 
among Different Fields.” The program will in- 
clude 16 speakers from universities in all parts 





of the country. A session on Friday afternoon 
will feature a survey and critique of the confer- 
ence by Lyman Bryson, educational director, 
CBS, and professor of edueation (on leave), 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Louis 
Finkelstein, of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America; Mark Graubard, Office of Defense, 
Health, and Warfare Service; Robert M. Mae- 
Iver, Lieber professor of political philosophy 
and sociology, Columbia University; Roy W. 
Sellars, professor of philosophy, University of 
Michigan; and Ordway Tead, chairman, New 
York City Board of Higher Education. Quincy 
Wright, of the Foreign Eeonomie Administra- 
tion, will diseuss “Fundamental Problems of 
Peace Making” on Friday afternoon. Arnold 
N. Walter, of Upper Canada College, will also 
speak on “The Possibility of Relating the Arts 
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’ 


to the Deve LO pine nt and Maintenance ol Peace 


ame meeting 


ut Lhe 

“The Problem ot Communieation through 
Edueation” will be the subject of the Friday 
evening session, Papers will be read by Douglas 
Bu h, Harva 


The Saturday Review of TLaterature;: 
Kdueation, CIO; Hoxie N. 


rd University; Norman Cousins, of 
Kermit 
Kby, Department of 
Fairchild, of Hunter College; Simon Greenberg, 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America; 
I’. Ernest 


| eache rs 


Johnson, professor of edueation, 


College, Columbia University; and 


the Reverend George Johnson, National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference. 
A Saturd L\ 


the discussion of “Communieation through Edu 


afternoon meeting will continue 


cation.” Papers will be presented by William 
H. Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of edueation, 
Teachers - Paul 


(Jueens College; John U. Nef, professor of eeo- 


College Klapper, president, 
nomie history, the University of Chicago; Albert 
C. Outler, of Duke University; Francis H. Tay- 
lor, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City; H. N. Wieman, the University of 
Chieago; and Chester S. Williams, of the British 
Division of the Office of War Information. 
“The Problem of Group Tensions” will be eon 
sidered on Saturday evening, with papers by 
John Peter Boland, of 
Reetory, Buffalo; Bernard C. Clausen, of the 
First Baptist Chureh, Pittsburgh; Robert W. 
King, of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, New 
York City; Liston Pope, Yale University; <A. 
Philip Randolph, of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
Porters; Maleolm Ross, of the 
President’s Fair Employment 


St. Thomas Aquinas 


ing Car and 
Committee on 
Practice. 

Nineteen speakers will be heard on Sunday 
afternoon at 2:30 p.m. on the subject, “Group 
Social Problem.” 


a Religious and Intelleetual Problem” 


Tensions as a “Group Ten- 
sions as 
will feature eighteen speakers on Sunday eve- 
ning at 8:30 p.m. 

A final meeting for consideration of results 
and future plans will close the conference on 


Monday morning, September 11. 


THE 100,000 TEACHERS IN THE ARMED 
FORCES AS RELATED TO POST- 
WAR SHORTAGES 

By reliable estimates, the teachers now in the 
Armed Forces number at least 100,000, or nine 
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per cent of the total number of teachers (1,105, 
008) reported by the Census of 1940. 
Census listed 308,684 of these teachers as men, 


The same 


or 22.5 per cent of the total educational profes 
sion. Many women teachers, of course, are en 
rolled as WACS, WAVES, SPARS, and Ma 
has not as yet been 


rines, but the number 


disclosed. “For the sake of the story,” the num 
ber may be estimated as 20,000. If this estimate 
is Justified, the number of men teachers now in 
uniform is at least 80,000, or about 26 per cent 
of the male personnel of the profession, 

Of the total male population 18 years of age 
and older, about 25 per cent are in the Armed 
Forces. When it is reealled that very few men 
teachers are under the age of 22 or 23 and that 
the proportion of men teachers who have passed 
military age is larger than are similar propor 
tions of many other oceupational groups, it 
would seem that the male contingent of the edu 
cational profession is doing very well for our 
country in its hour of need. 

Interest in the 100,000 teachers in uniform, 
however, centers just now on the question, How 
many of them will return to their teaching jobs 
after the war? There will be casualties, both 
fatal and permanently disabling, among the 
teachers who are soldiers, sailors, or marines, 
but the experience of the war so far indicates 
Another 
factor will certainly operate, however. With the 


that the proportion will not be large. 


training and experience gained in the war, many 
teachers will undoubtedly be attracted to oeeu- 
pations that are better paid and otherwise (it 
should be recognized frankly although relue- 
tantly) more highly regarded by the general 
public. Our readers may recall the report by 
Joe Park in last week’s ScHOOL AND Society. 
His study, covering an apparently representa- 
tive sampling of teachers now engaged in war 
industries, found that 82 per cent of these teach- 
ers do not even wish to return to their class- 
rooms, 

On behalf of the NEA Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy in Edueation, Donald 
Du Shane, executive secretary of the ecommis- 
sion, recently sent out a release which has the 
following to say about present and prospective 


teacher-shortages: 
oD 


Following the war, school enrollments are certain 
to increase, primarily as a result of extension of 
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downward into the kindergarten and 


education 


tursery school and upward into the junior college. 


Institutions of higher learning enrolled 1,351,000 
Professor Vaile, of the 
1948 
Most 


if this increase will come in the junior-college 


young people in 1938. 
University of Minnesota, estimates that by 


this number will have increased to 1,750,000. 


ars. Educational rehabilitation of returned dis- 


ibled 


veterans will increase these numbers in the imme- 


soldiers and 


diate postwar years. 

On the college level, the teacher-shortage will be 
especially acute. Mounting registration will re 
quire many more teachers, and low graduate-school 
registration during the war period will sharply re 


duce the number of prepared teachers available. 


The present writer ventures to reiterate a sug 
gestion made in this journal, July 1—namely, 
that the situation clearly justifies a generous 
measure of priority for teachers in the earliest 
stages of demobilization. Fighting must be the 
chief business of a democracy in time of war, but 
education has long been conceded to be the chief 
business of a democracy at all other times. (It 
would augur well for American democracy, and 
help most to solve the persistent problem of an 
adequate supply of competent teachers, if this 
“concession” could be made something much 
more substantial than the eloquent but empty 
lip-service that finds its most frequent expression 
in the platitudes of “prominent citizens” who de- 


liver commencement addresses.) —W. C. B. 


CO-OPERATIVE SPECIALIZATION IN 
GRADUATE STUDY AS AN 
AID TO PEACE 
that Sehools of 
American universities co-operate in training a 


THE suggestion Graduate 
few advanced scholars in the intimate details of 
countries which we must understand in order to 
have world peace was made in the annual report 
of Joseph H. Park, dean, Graduate School of 
Arts and Science, New York University, released 


July 31. 


Dean Park said in part: 

American participation in a world order will not 
depend merely on a set of rules for a world as- 
sembly or regulations for the activity of police 
forces. Rather our co-operation will depend basic- 
ally upon an enduring publie opinion which is the 
product of training and leadership among a group 
which knows the way of life of our world neighbors. 

Acquaintance with the traditions and background 
of the nations with whom we are acting in concert 
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will be absolutely necessary for the growth of 
mutual understanding and friendship. 

Every large graduate school presemably will be 
in a position to marshal its resources in such way 
as to give courses on the civilization of the work 
powers, but no one university can hope to present 
detailed studies on all nations, large and small 
Co-operation among graduate schools will be neces 
sary if the globe is to be covered. 

Presuming that our own special allotment is, let 
us say, Spain, we will offer not only courses in in 
ternational society, international law, the civiliza 
tion of Europe as it existed through the ages, but 
we also must be in a position to give such intimate 
detailed work on Spain as cannot be found at any 
other American university. 

Moreover our library organization will need to 
respond favorably to the pressure of requirements 
What the 


Graduate School of New York University may at 


which specialized courses would entail. 


tempt to do in its treatment of one region, its 


people, and their traditions and influences, a 
neighboring graduate school may attempt to accom 
plish for Portugal and another graduate school for 


Italy. 


PLANS FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
VETERANS GO ON APACE 

THAT institutions of higher edueation as well 
as public-school systems are already putting 
plans for the edueation of returning veterans 
into operation is evidenced by the following re 
ports that have reached the desk of the editor. 
As announced from time to time in SCHOOL AND 
SocleTY, many institutions have been laying 
plans for this contingency for more than a year. 
Many of these have been for the postwar years, 
but with veterans already returning in great 
number, colleges and universities are making the 
necessary adjustments to meet the needs of these 
men and women as they come back to the cam- 
puses. 

For example, 2,000 of the 7,500 men from 
Dartmouth College in service have reported on 
their plans when they return to civilian life. Of 
these, approximately one third intend to return 
to civilian jobs; one third expect to continue 
their education; and one third will avail them- 
selves of the college’s vocational plan in their 
quest for employment. Under this plan, the 
alumni have appointed national and regional 
directors, who in turn will enlist the help of 
alumni in key positions to act in an advisory 


capacity to the veterans. 
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(Clinton, N. Y.) 
pointed a 16-man alumni committee to organize 
a Job Advisory Service for the college’s 1,400 
Sidney B. Bennett, 


Hamilton College has ap- 


alumni now in the service. 
secretary of admissions, will direct the program, 
which was planned originally to meet a postwar 
need but is now being established with the inten- 
tion of making it a permanent part of the col- 
lege’s peacetime operations. 

Veterans of 


an organization for their mutual as- 


the University of Illinois are 


planning 


sistance to be known as the Organized Illini 
Veterans of World War II. James E. van 


Winkle, Portland (Ore.), a veteran of two years 
in the Marine Corps, is the head and temporary 
The of the 
“to help each other and all vet- 


president of the group. purpose 
organization 1s 
erans coming to the university in the future to 
soeial, scholastie, and emotional 
The 
group has decided to remain independent of any 
It is estimated that 


more than 2,000 veterans will be returning to the 


solve common 


problems and readjustment to civil life.” 
national veterans’ groups. 
university. 


Harry N. Wright, 
(New York), has appointed a 2l-man faculty 


president, City College 


committee to draw up recommendations for a 


postwar curriculum for returning servicemen 


will 


the eeconomie 


which “consider the needs of veterans in 


and social transition” through 


which the nation is passing. The organization 
of the 


warning given by Gardner Murphy, chairman 


committee was a direct outeome of a 
of the department of psychology, in which he 
said that postwar collegiate programs for vet- 
that 


education in the easy grooves of the past” 


erans “envisage a placid continuation of 
would 
be “catastrophic.” 

Institute (Troy, N. 


Y.) has organized special courses in three fields 


Rensselaer Polytechnic 


of engineering and in chemistry for the benefit 
of returning veterans. The courses will run for 
16 months, or for two aecademie years under the 
accelerated program; the training will be about 
half that received by the student in the regular 
four-year course. The objectives are: “to pre- 


pare returning veterans for attractive and 


profitable employment as quickly as possible in 
the postwar adjustment period,” and “to meet 
needs of industry for personnel with this ‘in- 


between’ training.” 
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Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, 
has announced a plan whereby the requirements 
of the college “will be adjusted to the needs of 
the returned veteran in such a manner that he 
will not be blocked by meticulous adherence to 
the details of the curriculum.” The veteran will 
be given a member of the faculty who will be a 
special adviser, in addition to the regular ad 
ministrative counselor. The men will be certi 
fied by the Committee on Evaluation of Credit. 
It is expected that the work of the committee 
and the emergency plans, which take effect at 
once, will be largely concluded within three or 
four years after cessation of hostilities. 

Barnard College, Columbia University, has 
appointed a special committee to advise and 
assist women demobilized from the armed forces 
who wish to continue their education on the col 
lege level. Although there will be only a few 
of these compared to the great number of men, 
“their cases may often present problems of ad- 
justment.” 

At the University of Minnesota, “every fa- 
cility of counseling and advice will be made 


” 


available to service men.” A campus-wide com- 
mittee “to provide co-ordination and informa- 
tion for all instructional departments dealing 
with these men” has been appointed. Edmund 
G. Williamson, dean of students, is chairman of 
the committee, and he reports that the university 
already has the machinery to enable veterans 
who have specialized aims to eut across the 
boundaries that now separate college from col- 
lege. University College was created some years 
ago for students “with definite aims which were 
in conflict with requirements within a single 
college.” The facilities of this division are avail- 
able to veterans. 

Schedules of university credit for 16 different 
military-training programs have already been 
adopted by the University of California. Vet- 
erans returning to college either now or after 
the war will be allowed a specified number of 
units toward their degrees, according to the 
training successfully completed. 

The state of Ohio is prepared to provide voca- 
tional training for disabled war veterans, ac- 
cording to Kenneth C. Ray, state director of 
education, who recently made a report to the 
Ohio Postwar Planning Commission. Akron has 
already established a training program for dis- 
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abled servicemen returning to civilian life. 
Classes in airplane and automobile mechanies, 
machine-shop work, and automobile collision 
work will be provided in the near future, with 
other courses to be added later. 

Delaware County (N. Y.) has an Advisory 
Committee for Returning Veterans that is sur- 
veying the vocational interests of men of the 
county now in the armed services or returned 
from the services, under the direction of Thomas 
S. Wallis, secretary of the committee. Steps are 
being taken to provide an information and ecoun- 
seling service through the schools. 

Since this report was compiled, many addi- 
tional plans have been made. SCHOOL AND So- 
will 


time to time. 


CIETY make similar announcements from 


“DOUBLE TEN,” CHINA’S FOURTH 
OF JULY 


On October 10, throughout the United States, 
there will be celebrated the 33d birthday of the 
Chinese Republic, China’s Fourth of July. 
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American interest in the Chinese holiday, which 
in China is ealled “Double Ten” (the tenth day 
of the tenth month), is higher this year than 
ever before, and already plans are under way to 
enlist the co-operation of laymen and_ school 
people throughout the country is making the ob- 
servation of the day a significant event for 
school children. 

In a letter to the editor (July 20), Josephine 
Duvall, director, Writers’ United 
China Relief, states that a nation-wide sponsor- 


Committee, 


ing committee has been organized and that to 
date 36 governors have accepted honorary chair- 
manships. The superintendent of schools in 
each of the 48 states has been asked to serve on 
the state committee. 

United China Relief is preparing special pro- 
grams for school assemblies, and suggestions for 
pupil speeches, exhibits, and special events. 
There is also in preparation a pageant that may 
be readily produced by teachers and pupils. 

Teachers are invited to write to United China 
Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, for any 
of the material, which will be sent free of charge. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Rosert C. Disque, dean of the faculty, Drexel 
Institute of Technology (Philadelphia), has been 
named acting president to succeed George P. 
Rea, president, whose resignation was reported 
in ScHoot AND Society, April 22, and whose 
period of service terminated, August 1. 


ETHNA BevuLAH WINSTON, former dean of 
women, Tougaloo (Miss.) College, has been ap- 
pointed dean of women and associate professor 
of edueation, Clark College, Atlanta University. 
Dr. Winston’s work in edueation will be ex- 
tended to colleges other than Clark in the Uni- 


versity Center. 


LEANDER L. Boykin, former dean of men and 
director of admission and records, Fayetteville 
(N. C.) State Teachers College, has assumed his 
duties as dean of students, Hampton Institute, 


Va. 


THEODORE C. BLEGEN, dean, Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota, who has been on leave 





for the past year to direct the preparation of 
study materials for men in the Armed Forces, 
will return to the university the early part of 
Wilford S. Miller, 
educational psychology, who has served as dean 


September. professor of 
in the interim, is chairman of a new committee 
that is co-ordinating preparations to aid return- 
ing servicemen in gaining contact with all of the 
university’s facilities that may be of help to 
them. William 
has been named executive secretary of the com- 
James 8. Lombard, head of the depart- 


Randel, instructor in rhetorie, 


mittee. 
ment of correspondence study, has been ap- 


pointed “direetor of concerts and lectures.” 


ArtTHUR K. Loomis, superintendent of schools, 
Shaker Heights (Ohio), assumed his new post 
School of and 
professor of education, University of 
William Slade, superintendent of 


as director of the Edueation 


Denver, 


August 1. 


schools, Glendale (Ohio), has succeeded Dr. 
Loomis. 
A. S. Houst, formerly superintendent of 


schools, Long Prairie (Minn.), who has been 
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n service with the Red Cross in Hawan during 
the pa t vear, has been appointed head of the 
Center for Continuation Study, University of 


Minnesota. 


Gerorce B. Cressey, chairman of the depart 
ment of geology and geography, Syracuse (N. 
Y.) University, who has been visiting the edu- 
cational institutions of China under arrange 
ments by the Department of State, has returned 
to the univer During his stay in China, 


Dr. Cressey ited “more than 25 universities 


and research centers.” On his way to China last 
fall, he spent a month in India where he studied 
On his 
Middle 


“to use this route tor 


university problems at a dozen centers. 


return trip, he traveled through Soviet 


Asia, 


Sey eral Veal 


the first American 


THe following notice of appointments at the 
lowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanie 
Arts (Ames) has been sent to SCHOOL AND So- 


eieTY by Edward S. Allen, professor of mathe- 
maties: M. A, 
inary surgery, obstetries, and radiology, Univer- 
head of 
H. E. 


has 


Kimmerson, professor ot veter- 


itv of Pennsylvania, has been named 
the de partment of vetermary obstetrics; 
Biester, professor of veterinary research, 
been appointed head of the Veterinary Research 
Institute; and Norton Ives, of the University of 
Minnesota, extension assistant professor of agri- 


eultural engineering. 


MaupE A, STEWART, secretary to the graduate 
personnel course, Syracuse University, has been 
the 
for 


appointed assistant direetor of graduate 


course in student personnel women, of 
which M. Eunice Hilton, dean of women, is the 


direc tor. 


KpwarpD T. DowNeER, former registrar, Cleve- 
land College, now on leave as regional edueation 
officer for the OPA in Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of registrar, 
Western Reserve University. When he assumes 
his new duties, September 1, he will direct and 
co-ordinate the work of present school and col- 
lege registrars now at the university and will 
serve directly as registrar of the School of Edu- 
cation, the School of Architecture, the Graduate 
School, the Arts and 


Mr. Downer will also serve as chair- 


and summer sessions of 


sciences, 


man of a committee to direct the university’s 
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services for veterans under the educational pro- 


visions of the “G. I. Bill of Rights.” 


THE following persons were appointed re- 
cently to the staff of the Illinois State Normal 
University (Normal): Louis Hoover, assistant 
professor of education and director of student 
teaching, Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege (Charleston), director of the division of art 


Eastern 


edueation; Henrietta Fleck, research assistant, 
Bureau of Educational Research, the Ohio State 
University, director of the division of home-eco- 
nomics edueation; Esther L. French, former as- 
sociate professor of physical education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, head of the department of 
health and physical education for women. The 
following members of the staff have been given 
administrative duties: Leslie A. Holmes, asso- 
ciate professor of geography, assistant to the 
president, R. W. Fairchild; Arthur Hoff Lar- 
sen, associate professor of education, assistant 
dean; and Clarence Orr, associate professor of 


social science, direetor of extension. 


CoLONEL Guy W. CHIPMAN, formerly sta- 
tioned at Fort Knox, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics, Univer- 


sity of Kentucky. 


Tue following appointments at the New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College (Trenton) will be- 
come effective at the opening of the academic 
year in September: Helen McC. Carpenter, as- 
sistant professor of history and political science, 
Rhode Island State College (Kingston), assist- 
ant professor of history; Ethelyn C. Murphy, 
of the public schools of Belleville (N. J.), and 
Evelyn J. Birdsall, of the public schools of 
Monticello (N. Y.), to the staff of the Lanning 
Demonstration School. 


Ropert B. Higusaw, of the staff of Vander- 
bilt (Nashville, Tenn.), 
appointed assistant professor of government, 


University has been 


Louisiana State University. 


THE State University of Iowa announced 
under date of August 4 the following changes 
in staff: John C. Gerber, formerly of the uni- 
versities of Pittsburgh and Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant professor of English; and 
Ralph G. Janes, of Wayne University, assistant 
Paul Engle, assistant 
professor of English, has been granted leave of 


professor of anatomy. 
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absence to serve as an information specialist 
He will 


be assigned first to England and later to Ger- 


with the overseas branch of the OWL. 

any. Norman Foerster, director of the School 
of Letters and professor of English, has re- 
signed. His resignation from the directorship 
became effective, August 1; that from the pro- 


fessorship will become effective on September 1. 


BarBARA HIGGINS, state home-demonstration 
agent, Belfast (Me.), was appointed assistant 
extension specialist in home economies, Massa- 


chusetts State College (Amherst), August 1. 


WaLTeR M. KorscHnia, professor of eduea- 
tion and child study, Smith College, has been 
given leave of absence to work as an assistant 
in the Division of International Security and 
Organization, Department of State. 


RoLtanp D. Hussey, associate professor of his- 
tory, University of California (Los Angeles), 
has been appointed chief of the analysis section, 
Division of Analysis and Liaison of the Amer- 
ican Republies Office, Department of State. 


R. Dickson, superintendent, Kearney 
State Industrial School, has been ap- 


FRED 
( Nebr. ) 
pointed indi- 
San 


associate warden in charge of 


vidual treatment and inmate activities, 


Quentin Prison, San Francisco. 

Marvin E. Sturtz, superintendent of schools, 
Monona County (Iowa), has been elected to the 
superintendency of schools in Tama County, 


Iowa. 


B. M. 
Electra (Tex.), has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Wichita County, Tex. S. M. Baber, 
head of the department of speech arts, Sunset 
High School, Dallas, sueceeds Mr. Dinsmore. 


DINSMORE, superintendent of schools, 


C. A. SNypER, a member of the staff of the 
schools of Delta (Colo.), has been elected to the 
superintendeney to sueceed William D. Asfahl, 
whose appointment as principal, University 
Park High School, and professor of education 
and director of teacher placement, University 
of Denver, was reported in ScHooL AND So- 
cIETY, July 15. 


Karu E. GayLorD, superintendent of schools, 
Sioux Center (Iowa), has been elected to the 
superintendency at Atlantic (Iowa) to sueceed 
Marvin A. Nodland, whose appointment to the 
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superintendency of schools, Ames (Iowa), was 


reported in these columns, August 5. 


FLoyp HArSHMAN, principal, Nutley (N. J.) 
High School, has been elected supervising prin 
schools, according to word sent to 
Thomas H. 
professor emeritus of education, Teachers Col- 
Spald- 


cipal of 


SCHOOL AND Society by Briggs, 


lege, Columbia University. Howard G. 
ing, formerly of North Plainfield (N. 


succeeded Dr. Harshman. 


ooky has 


JANET K. Sairu, head of the department of 
applied art, lowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanie Arts, has resigned as of Septem- 
ber 1.) Dr. Smith will work in occupational 
therapy and expects to be stationed at Mills 
College (Calif.) for several months. 

WortH McC ure, superintendent of schools, 


Seattle (Wash.), 
superintendency in another city as yet unnamed. 


has resigned to accept the 


Recent Deaths 

CHARLES HOMER BAXTER, since 1927 head of 
the department of civil and mining engineering, 
Michigan College of 
(Houghton), died, July 29, according to a re 


Mining and Technology 


port received by SCHOOL AND Society, August 7. 
Professor Baxter, who was sixty-five years old 
at the time of his death, had engaged in mining 
and in the operation of iron mines before going 
(1905) as an 
served as superintendent of the Loretto Iron 


to the college instructor. He 


Company, 1907-27. 

Laura JAcost, founder (1896) and until 1916, 
headmistress, the Miss Jacobi School (New York 
City), died, July 30, at the age of eighty years. 
For several years before opening her own school, 
Miss Jacobi had taught primary classes in the 
School of the Society for Ethical Culture. 


JAMES W. JOHNS, treasurer and business man 
ager, Washington College (Chestertown, Md.), 
succumbed to a heart attack, July 31, at the age 
of fifty-seven years. He had served as principal 
of the Denton (Md.) High School before enter- 
ing the department of education at the college. 


He was transferred to the business office in 1928. 


ALFRED G. PANARONI, associate professor of 
Romance languages, City College (New York), 
died, August 1, at the age of sixty-one years. 


Professor Panaroni had served the college as 
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tutor (1902-12), instructor (1912-21), assistant 


professor (1921-28), and associate protessor 


ince the latter date. 


Davin Stewart EpaGar, professor of law, St. 


John’s University Law School (Brooklyn, N. 
Y.), died, August 1, at the age of sixty-nine 
years. Professor Edgar had served a similar 
professorship at St. Lawrence Law School 


(Brooklyn), 1909-25. In the latter year, he 


went to St. John’s University where he was 


instrumental in establishing the Law School. 


SELSKAR MICHAEL GUNN, vice-president, 
Rockefeller Foundation, died, August 2, at the 
age of sixty-one years. Mr. Gunn, who was 


considered an authority on public health, had 
served as bacteriologist (1905-06), Boston Bio- 
first assistant bacteriolo- 
gist State Board of Health; 


health officer (1908-10), Orange (N. J.); in- 


chemical Laboratory ; 


(1906-08), Iowa 


structor in sanitary biology (1910-11), assistant 
professor of sanitary biology and public health 
(1911-13), 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; associate 


and associate professor (1914-17), 


director (1917-20), Commission for the Preven- 


tion of Tuberculosis in France; adviser (1920- 


22), Public-Health Administration, Czechoslo- 
vakia; and director (1922-27), Paris office, In- 


ternational Health Board, Rockefeller Founda- 


tion, and (since 1927) in the vice-presidency. 


FRANK ALLEN PATTERSON, professor emeritus 
of English, Columbia University, died, August 
4, at the age 
who was considered one of the outstanding au- 


of sixty-six years. Dr. Patterson, 
thorities on the works of Milton, had taught at 
Syracuse University and in the department of 
English, University of Illinois, before going to 
Columbia University in 1912 as assistant pro- 
fessor of English. He became an associate pro 
fessor in 1919 and protessor in 1931, retiring in 
1943. 
versity, he edited the 21 volumes, “Complete 
Works of Milton.” 


the Facsimile Text Society. 


During his period of service to the uni- 


John In 1929, he founded 


Honors and Awards 

ALVIN New School for 
Social Research (New York City), has been 
given the degree, Doctor Honoris Causa, by the 


JOHNSON, director, 


University of Algiers, according to a notice re- 


ceived on August 3 by the school. The notice 
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states that “the Commissioner of National Edu 
eation of the 
French Republic, through a decree dated June 


Provisional Government of the 


20, 1944, has approved the decision of the goy- 
erning body of the University of Algiers” to 
confer the degree. Four other Americans were 
similarly honored: James Bryant Conant, presi- 
dent, and E. D. Churchill, John Homans pro 
fessor of Harvard University; and 
H. D. Laneaster, professor of French litera 


surgery, 


ture, and P. H. Long, professor of general medi 
cine, the Johns Hopkins University. 
scholars from Great Britain, Canada, Russia, 


Seventeen 


Greece, and Brazil also received the degree. 


Davip K. Byorxk, professor of history, Uni 
versity of California (Los Angeles), was desig 
nated a Knight First Class of the Royal Order 
of Vasa, June 27, in ceremonies conducted by 
C. E. Wallerstedt, Consulate General of Sweden, 
representing King Gustav V. “Named after 
Gustavus Vasa, founder of modern Sweden, the 
Royal Order of Vasa was established in 1772 
by Gustavus III to honor those making out 
standing contributions in agriculture, art, com- 
merce, and industry.” 


WiILBuR KITCHENER JORDAN, president, Rad 
cliffe College (Cambridge, Mass.), received the 
honorary degree, Doctor of Humane Letters, at 
the June commencement of Bates College, Lew- 
iston, Me. 


Unusvua books on typography will be added 
to the library of the State University of Iowa 
to honor Gleanna Roberts, a graduate of the 
Sehool of Journalism, who died in a training- 
plane crash at the WASP base in Texas. Miss 
Roberts is the first alumna of the university to 
lose her life in war service. Funds for the me- 
morial were contributed by classmates and in- 
structors at the training base. 


Other Items 

RusseELL SAGE Couuece (Troy, N. Y.) will in- 
troduce two new programs when the academic 
year, 1944-45, opens this month. One course 
deals with industrial-personnel work; the other, 
a new interdepartmental major in home eco- 
nomics and liberal arts, is entitled “Edueation 
for Home and Community Living.” Lillian Gil- 
breth and a group of the Trustees of the col- 
lege, “who are prominent in industry,” will 
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sponsor the program in_ industrial-personnel 
work, which is planned as a four-year eur- 
riculum. 


A pLAN for the retirement of members of the 
faculty at age 70 on an annuity of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association has been 
adopted by the Board of Trustees of Hastings 
(Nebr.) College, effective September 1. 

CUMBERLAND UNIversiTy (Lebanon, Tenn.) 
has been selected by the War Department “as 
a training center for a hundred or more lawyers 
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who at the conclusion of the war will serve in 
the Foreign Claims Department.” The first con 


tingent began work on May 15. 


Bower Any, editor, National University Ex 
tension Association Committee on Debate Mate- 
rials and Interstate Co-operation, has sent to 
ScHOOL AND Society an announcement of the 
topic for debate chosen by the organization for 
the secondary schools during the coming year: 
“RESOLVED: That the legal voting age should be 


reduced to eighteen years.” 


Shorter Papers... 





“LOYALTY” AND “CO-OPERATION” 

COLLEGE and university boards of trustees, 
often as innocent of what goes on in the insti- 
tutions of which they are the titular overseers 
as of the meanings of many of the words they 
confidently use, are in general stirred to affirma- 
tive action when the president, seeking confir- 
mation for dismissal decrees, speaks unctuously 
of “loyalty” and “co-operation.” 

Indeed, in the thinking of most people, these 
For 
does not the one suggest the faithful dog, man’s 
perfect friend, that animal most nearly without 
reproach; and the other, the condition of all 


two words seem to defy contamination. 


success Where men are gathered together in an 
enterprise? 

But there are things to be said about this 
glamorous-looking pair that take some of the 
delight out of their contemplation. 

“T am just,” said a college president, “but I 
never compromise.” He was, you see, com- 
pletely and pertinaciously “loyal” at all times 
to his egoistie self, but hardly, considering the 
strictly relative nature of his “justice,” to the 
widest interests of the institution or the claims 
of humanity. Meanwhile, to superficial observa- 
tion, he was “such a good man” because he went 
to church and passed around “the contribution 
box.” 

O’erstriding their “narrow” worlds like other 
and bigger Caesars, and like typical dictators 
lending ears to informants (of whom there will 
always be a few in any college whose atmos- 
phere is favorable to their growth), academic 
Hitler’s, at the slightest touch of intellectual op- 


position, which is not disloyalty, and not non- 


co-operation, always interpret it as such, and 
furiously lay about them with the weapons of 
coercion. In advanced stages of their hallucina- 
tion the “co” in “co-operation” may be so com- 
pletely lost from mental vision that, when a 
professor proposes a move that seems good to 
the executive, the latter so juggles the situation 
as to convince himself that the proposed activity 
Astute 


professors take advantage of this phenomenon 


is the “heir” of his own “invention.” 


in planning academic progress, assist the execu 
tive in installing supplied thoughts as his own 
brain-children, and then throw in all the weight 
of their professorial “loyalty” and “eo-opera- 
tion” to bring fulfillment of their professorial 
designs. 

I like to think, without commendation, of the 
very mixed sort of “loyalty” of that legendary 
student who told the dean he had been “fired” 
from better institutions than his (the dean’s). 
And I like to think also, with commendation, of 
a certain college president, lambasted quite 
openly on the very walks of the campus by one 
of his lieutenants, who habitually, and in the 
most “basie” of English, voiced his disapproval 
of his leader’s person and policies. “Armed in 
honesty,” this president only laughed, tacitly 
giving the professor free rein; and the latter, 
strong man in his profession, however indiscreet 
and reckless, helped to make the institution 
strong—which was what the president primarily 
desired. There come to mind, by contrast, the 


many small administrators in the academic 
world, morbidly fearful of every little bark at 
their heels, who come to think of their offices 


as private estates wherein they issue personal 
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rewards and punishments, or of themselves in 
their positions as vice-regents of the Almighty. 
This type is the one that prates most loudly of 
“loyalty” and “co-operation.” 

During the time when men were taking sides 
on the matter of “packing” the Supreme Court, 
a member of a college administration, a Demo- 
erat, was asked his opinion as to how Demo- 
cratic congressmen should behave in the event. 
“Well,” said he, “they got into the House and 
Senate on the president’s coat-tails, didn’t they? 
\re they not, therefore, bound to support his 


remark 


not made in irony) of political morality does 


policies?” Such a view (for the was 
indeed represent “loyalty” of a kind, one that 
every truly loyal American should despise and 
discredit. 

We know what “loyalty” 


Alma 


Mater may mean in the impressions of many 


to dear old 


students, when application is made to intercol 


legiate games. To win is to thousands of 


thoughtless minds among us the supreme de- 


sideratum, no matter how purely accidental the 


eo iee . «+ 
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victory, or how illegitimate the home-team play- 
ers. 

A student hitch-hiking to a basketball game 
in a nearby town saw an automobile draw up 
at his side, and a door invitingly opened. As 
he was about to respond to this show of hos- 
pitality, he was asked by the man at the wheel 
what team he was for, and on replying felt a 
heavy fist in his face, withdrawing invitation. 
The belligerent driver was obviously under the 
influence of strong drink, but it is none the less 
significant with respect to our two words that he 
was as “loyal” in his sense as he was drunk, and 
extraordinarily “co-operative” as concerned the 
group of athletes upon whom he had bestowed 
his protective affections. 

It is clear that we may spare ourselves pain 
and disillusionment by being constantly on guard 
against the “treasons” and “stratagems” of “loy- 
alty”’ and “co-operation.” 

A. M. WITHERS 

CONCORD COLLEGE, 

ATHENS, W. VA. 





CARLETON BEALS ON LATIN AMERICA 

Rio Grande to Cape Horn. By CARLETON BEALS. 
vi+ 377 pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1943. $3.50. 

CONSCIENTIOUS readers, especially those inter- 
ested in the good-neighbor problem and its im- 
plications south of the border, should read Carle- 
ton Beals’s book, “Rio Grande to Cape Horn.” 
In this volume, the author, whom Time has 
called “the best-informed living writer on Latin 
foeus the charac- 


America,” brings into direet 


teristic individuality of each of our southern 
neighbors and presents a vivid account of the 
attitude of each toward the United States. He 
aims to show that, though there is an over-all 
policy, the specifie dealing with each country 
must take into full account its own individuality. 

A large part of the reading publie will agree 
Mr. 


that a purely extractive industry, primarily in 


with Beals’s major judgments. Convinced 
foreign hands, is an uncertain basis upon which 
to build a nation’s eredit, the author maintains 
that the real need in most Latin-American coun- 
tries is for diversification of production, promo- 


tion of independent national industries, and re- 


tention of a fair share of the wealth in the coun- 
try, as is done in Mexico, for the development 
of an adequate educational system and public 
works. Furthermore, Mr. Beals proposes in- 
stituting an economic program for the Western 
hemisphere. He favors “an integrated Ameri- 
can economy, with planned and equitable use of 
resources and properly co-ordinated industriali- 
zation of Latin America in accordance with the 
best needs of each country, not merely the United 
States.” 

But some readers will question Mr. Beals’s 
plea for a “program throughout Latin Americ: 
on the economie front which will make possible 
the raising of Latin-American living standards 
to civilized levels.” Does the author mean our 
levels? Some will advance the argument that 
the process of educating people to a higher 
standard of living and then providing them with 
the physical and mental means for continued 
achievement is necessarily a long-drawn-out 
process. A better social world is not obtruded; 
it should have a foundation upon which to grow. 
It is not like an automobile, the product of an 


assembly line. Others will contend that it is not 
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the white man’s burden to transplant an alien civ- 
ilization upon people neither prepared nor anxi- 
ous for it. Laying aside the doctrine of white 
supremacy, they will maintain that our respon- 
sibility is to permit other races of the world to 
work out their own destinies, even if different 
from, and inferior to, our own. 

Mr. Beals concludes his book appropriately 
with the opinions of seventy-five outstanding in- 
telleetual leaders of Latin America on what their 
respective countries hope to aceomplish as a 
result of the war. The index is very good. A 
bibliography would have made the book more 
valuable to schools, libraries, and even to the 
‘general public.” 

Whether you agree or disagree with Carleton 
Beals, you will find that “Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn” offers a real insight into the nature of 
the Latin-American world. 

Epna L. Furness 

LIBRARIAN, 

PUEBLO (COLORADO) JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A GOOD HANDBOOK OF COMPOSI- 
TION—AND AN ASIDE ANENT 
TEXTBOOKS IN GENERAL 
College Handbook of Composition. By EpwINn 
C. WooLuey and FRANKLIN W. Scort, with 
the collaboration of EVELYN Tripp BERDAHL. 
xii+452 pp. D.C. Heath and 

1944. $1.50. 
THE present reviewer has been writing and 
Just now, at three 


4th edition. 
Company. 


editing for close to 50 years. 
seore and ten, his principal business is editing 
the modest journal in which this review appears. 
In spite of this long apprenticeship to his pres- 
ent trade, however, scarcely a day passes when 
it is not necessary for him to consult some au- 
thority on words or the use of words. Several 
years ago, Edward L. Thorndike, on the basis 
of extended investigations, reached the ecomfort- 
ing conclusion that, although the ability to learn 
may decline with advancing years, it does not 
normally or necessarily vanish in toto. But it 
remained for Dorothy Canfield Fisher to formu- 
late in the title of her Kappa Delta Pi lecture 
on adult (1929) a 
nearly so comforting but equally fundamental— 


education conclusion not 
“Learn or Perish”! 

These purely personal reflections are by way 
of the reviewer’s appreciation of the Woolley- 
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Scott-Berdahl “College Handbook of Composi- 
tion,” for, in addition to its demonstrated value 
as a college textbook (as attested by the fact that 
this is the fourth revised edition), it is the most 
that he has had the 


privilege of keeping at his elbow as a very real 


useful editorial manual 


help in time of trouble. His only regret is that 
he did not make its acquaintance earlier. 

The value of the book both as a college manual 
and as an editorial guide has doubtless been 
enhanced by the collaboration of Franklin W. 
Scott in its authorship. As many readers of this 
journal know, Dr. Scott has been editor-in-chief 
of D. C. Heath and Company since 1925. Prior 
to taking this position he had served the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as professor of English (in 
charge of courses in journalism) and as head of 
the English department. He thus combines a 
rich background as a teacher of English with 
nearly 20 years’ experience as a textbook editor- 
in-chief. 

This reference to textbook editors reminds the 
reviewer of an ill-informed and ill-tempered dia- 
tribe against textbook writers that appeared in 
a recent number of The Saturday Review of 
Literature (June 2, 1944). The author of the 
article charged textbook writers with many sins 
of omission and commission, culminating in a 
blanket indictment on the ground of “illiteracy” 
(apparently both in the narrower sense of faulty 
English and in the broader sense of factual 
ignorance). He based these charges, he said, 
on a “survey” of “hundreds” of textbooks. He 
neglected unfortunately to specify titles and 
publishers. 

The reviewer holds no brief for the literacy 
of textbook writers in either a broad or a nar- 
row sense. The publication of allegedly “illit- 
erate” textbooks by reputable textbook publish- 
ing houses, however, is quite another matter. 
It would be difficult indeed for a textbook to 
undergo the repeated editorial scrutiny given to 
every typescript page and every proofsheet of 
a textbook so published and not emerge fairly 
close to perfection in so far as freedom from 
both linguistic and factual errors is concerned. 

It is possible that some types of printed 
matter are more competently edited and more 
meticulously proofread than are textbooks 
railroad timetables, for example, and market 
quotations and legislative acts and baseball box- 
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But we doubt it. And the reason for 
so obvious that a skeptie who 


sCOTeS. 
the doubt is 
charges with “illiteracy” textbooks issued by 
standing betrays an ignorance SO 


a slight error 


publishers of 
abysmal as to be pathetic. Even 
of fact or of form in a textbook may imperil an 
adoption that “runs into real money.” In so 
highly competitive a business as textbook pub- 
toler- 


lication, errors are too hazardous to be 
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ated—for every publisher knows that his rivals 
vo through competing books with a fine-tooth 
comb and like nothing better than to spot a mis- 
tuke. We pass this on to the stanch defenders 
of our much-vaunted but oft-criticized “enter- 
prise system,” who, we are sure, will welcome 
the evidence that even education profits by the 
“profits motive.” 
WituiaAM C. BAGLey 





A NEW TYPE OF RECORD-ADVISORY 
SYSTEM 


A COLLEGE student should not be simply a 
bookworm. Participation in extracurricular 
activities is desirable for his broader develop- 
ment as a person. For a teacher-in-training 
such participation also has professional values, 
since supervision of such activities is often an 
also 


‘ 


important duty of a 
recognized that some experi- 


teacher. It seems 
rather generally 
ence in earning money is in the American tradi 
tion of work, and is in a broad sense valuable 
as an educational experience. Rarely, however, 
do advisory programs in college include respon- 
Still 


rarely does the record system systematically in- 


sible guidanee in such matters. more 


clude what a student is doing in these respects. 
The present paper reports such a_ broadened 
record-advisory system and presents first re- 
sults of the use. 

Need for Records and Guidance Regarding 
Activities and Work. A first 


well be the extent to 


Extracurricular 


consideration here may 
which students now present problems of extra- 
curricular or work experience. In so far as 
there are individuals who do so, a need as re- 


The 


following simple table presents certain data 


gards record and guidance is presented. 


from use of inquiry form! at the Ohio State 


1 The questionnaire included such questions as: 


For the present school year how much time have 
you had for social activities? No time. Limited 
social life. Inadequate time. Reasonable time. 
Ample time. Too much free time. 

Do you belong to any of the following groups? 
If more than one, indicate the number of such 
groups of which you are a member: social (fra- 
ternity or sorority) professional ——— musi- 
cal —— athletic - dramatic —— other. ——. 

During the past week, how many hours did you 
spend in: work for money or board ——— study ——— 


Universtiy in April, 1933, with 200 freshman 
women in the College of Education as indicative 
of problems at the beginning of the college 
career and 119 juniors and seniors as indicative 
of problems continuing into the upper class 
years. 


It will be seen from Table I that a fifth of the 


TABLE I 


THE PERCENT OF 200 FRESHMEN AND 119 JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR WOMEN STUDENTS IN A COLLEGE OF EDv- 
CATION, MAKING CERTAIN STATEMENTS RE- 
GARDING THEIR SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL 
LIFE AND WORK FOR MONEY 





Juniors 


Tres > : 
Freshmen Seniors 


Felt social life limited .......0.ce0<s 20 20 
memnuer OF BO STOGD ..w .cccwstaewss 23 18 
During previous week spent no time in 
exercise OF SDOFtS ...cccccce 16 50 
GOtes, BOCIR] BUAITE 2.060:600% 16 22 
oS Eee ee 59 51 
Over 15 hours working previous week 20 19 
REGVG MCOVGF WOFKOD <0 6 cccsecceeoee 16 13 





first-year women thought their social life lim- 
ited, and over a fifth were members of no group 
of any sort. And about the same percentages 
of juniors and seniors reported the same lack of 
social life or membership. Moreover, over a 
fifth of them had during the preceding week no 
dates or social affairs, and half had no exercise 
or sports. Further, an appreciable number even 
of the junior and senior education students had 
never in their lives worked for pay; and in con- 
trast a fifth had worked over 15 hours that week. 

It would seem that some students were work- 
ing too much and probably some playing too 
much and others doing neither enough. Gui- 
dance is needed to improve this situation. And 











reading other than study listening to radio 
movies sports or exercise and phys- 
ical training ——— dates or social affairs other 
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records regarding these matters are needed as a 
basis for that guidance, and also later in place- 
ment as evidence of the amount and variety of 
experience each student has had. 

A Record-Guidance Program as Regards Ac- 
tivities and Work. Most advisers recognize this 
problem and give lip service to the need for 
doing something about it. The problem was to 
devise some way to push them into doing more, 
and cateh them if they didn’t. For this purpose 
a very simple registration card was developed. 
In the College of Education each student, in 
registering for the next quarter, must fill out a 
ecard showing the courses he plans to take and 
have this signed by his faculty adviser, before 
the registration can be accepted in the college 
office. The innovation consisted simply in put- 
ting on the back of this card a space with direc- 
tions telling the students to list there any work 
they were doing and extracurricular activities 
or service undertaking? in which they were en- 
vaged. Below this was space for listing any 
work and any extracurricular or service activi- 
And the 
adviser was required to approve, not only the 


ties proposed for the next quarter. 


proposed courses, but also the activities and 
work, and to sign his name at the bottom of that 
face of the card carrying this last information. 
This system has now been in use almost two 
The question is as to how it works and 
Table II summarizes the find- 
ings for the autumn quarter, 1942. 


years. 


what it shows. 


TABLE II 


PERCENT OF WOMEN STUDENTS IN THE FIRST TWO AND 
Last Two YEARS, ENGAGING IN EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND IN SER- 

VICE PROJECTS AND WORK 











F.S JIS 
PRO MNEN Rs: crea Kialee Gia de ce eeele ee Maes 23 21 
DEO UNO oo iccnin Pade le wee bce oe eis 27 28 
O MCU OF OWE 6 cc ticccceeeses 4 5 
No work or service project ......... 51 42 
over 15 Bours WOTE o.. ccc éscscess 13 13 
No activities, work, or service ....... 14 13 
Both activities and work or service .. 13 2 
CRUE EE oo 4s. o-atd 6.0 nate bcd oe wis, o 4.668 13 15 
IUUGTANEE OF CORED 66 6.6. ecrdecnse 265 233 





The table shows, first of all, that the advisers 
of over a fifth of these students approved their 
eards without any entry whatever regarding 

2 The college urges students to assist in settle- 
ment houses or on playgrounds and do similar volun- 


teer work at some time during their college careers 
as valuable experience in work with young people. 
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activities, service, or work; such indication of 
the indifference of advisers as well as students 
to such potentially important factors in student 
development—in a college trying to emphasize 
these factors and the importance of all-round 
development—is indeed distressing. Over a 
quarter of the students made some entry in these 
matters, but reported no extracurricular activi- 
ties. If it be assumed that most of the students 
who entered nothing were not participating in 
any activities, then a total of half these students 
In contrast, a few were 
About a half 
in no work or service project; however 13 per 


were not participating. 
in five or more activities. were 
cent were spending over 15 hours a week on a 
job, and the same per cent were on record as 
doing none of these various things. Surely 
sundry needs for guidance are here exhibited. 

present is 


A frequently debated issue at 


whether acceleration brings into college stu- 
dents so young and immature that they have 
difficulties of adjustment. After the war, older 
students will return to college; evidence as to 
The follow- 


ing simple table groups the cases on the basis 


how they may adjust is important. 


of whether they were of average age for their 
class, older, or younger. It shows the younger 
students most often working and also in activi- 
ties; the older students most often do none of 
these things, or only work. In short, the evi- 
dence is that the younger students are leading 


a fuller and better-rounded life than the older. 


TABLE III 


PERCENT OF STUDENTS OF AVERAGE AGE FOR THEIR 
CLASS, AND OF STUDENTS YOUNGER AND OLDER 
THAN AVERAGE, WHO WERE IN EXTRACUR- 
RICULAR ACTIVITIES AND WHO WoRKED 
orn HAD SERVICE PROJECTS 











Younger Average Older 
Wen es 6 eC RE Nes cawens 37 28 35 
Participating in activity .. 60 53 +4 
rere re i 13 14 15 
Ds (cavvne ti ae eébe ene 23 16 17 
ChE WUE vicwewe occa weaio-s 13 12 18 
Omir GCtIVIEIE ogc ccccecces 36 35 27 
Number of students ....... 75 283 140 


Need for Broad Record-Guidance Programs. 
The preceding data display a problem and indi- 
cate a possible remedy which is not yet ade- 


quately working! Two further steps seem 
needed. The first is by way of being taken— 


insistence by the college office that all registra- 
tions each quarter must show consideration by 
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student and adviser of plans for activities a! d 


work. The second is the introduction 


accumulative reeord which will show quarte 
activities 


student’s extracurricular 


quarter the 
and service experience (and include at the be- 


ginning what the students bring from their pre 
college experience) Such a record form is now 
being tried. 

It surely need not be argued that any ade 
quate educational program should have perspee 
that its 


correlative 


thus broad and record-guidance 
system should 
Not only does 
the superintendent or the 
ployer looking through the records should find 
them thus widely indicative of what the student 
A list, made out by a student for the 


appointments office in his senior year, of such 


tives 
have a broadness. 


the college need such a system; 


other possible em- 


has done. 


activities and work experience as he then hap- 
Such 


needed 


pens to remember is all too inadequate. 


wide-reaching records seem especially 


in the postwar period. People of a great va- 


riety of experiences in industry or in the armed 


forces will then return to school. Certain types 


of extracurricular and work experience will for 
them be superfluous, but they will greatly need 


activities and undertakings suitable to them. 


Young students coming straight from the high 


schools will, in comparison, be indeed callow 


and will need guidanee. Planning now for gui- 


dance-record systems taking account of these 
problems seems especially desirable. 

SIDNEY L. PRESSEY 
EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF 
THE OHIO STATE 
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> 
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